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position and differing only in a few details 
of pose and costume. The angel's head 
is turned to the spectator's right instead 
of to the left; he holds the book over his 
right breast; the books held by the animals 
rest on the ground, etc. 

When the two pilasters of angels with 
trumpets were acquired, I described them 
in the Bulletin as "by a direct assistant 
of Giovanni Pisano, if not by the master 
himself," and in the Catalogue of Sculp- 
ture, as "workshop of Giovanni Pisano." 
I am afraid I was over-cautious in this. 
The sculptor undoubtedly had collaborat- 
ors in the large works which he undertook, 
but I now believe, after a more extensive 
study of the three pieces, that the pilasters 
of the angels blowing trumpets and our 
new accession, which is here published for 
the first time, are from the hand of the 
master himself. 2 

If the three pilasters are by Giovanni 
Pisano, as they appear to be, then it is 
highly probable that they formed part 
originally of the famous pulpit made by 
Giovanni Pisano between 1301 and 13 10 
for the Duomo of Pisa. A fire which oc- 
curred in the church on the night of 
October 24, 1595, caused the pulpit to 
be taken down. Part was used in making 
a new pulpit, part found place elsewhere 
in the Duomo, and part was stored in the 
church and later removed to the Museo 
Civico. Three fragments, including a 
reading desk representing Christ between 
two angels, are today in the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum in Berlin. 

I n the demolishment of the famous pulpit 
there was ample opportunity for the three 
pieces now in the Metropolitan to have 
been separated from the rest. Whether 
or not they did originally form part of the 
pulpit is a question practically impossible 
to settle without a thorough examination 
of the actual remains in Pisa, but I con- 
fidently believe it will be possible to make 
this identification. 

2 1 am glad to note that my former colleague, 
Dr. W. R. Valentiner, has expressed a similar 
opinion as to the angels with trumpets, which he 
believes formed part of the pulpit at Pisa, in an 
article on the work of Giovanni Pisano in Amer- 
ica, published in the Zeitschrift fur Bild. Kunst, 
1919-20, p. 1 14. 



It may be objected that the pilaster 
with the symbols of the three Evangelists 
would require a reading desk in the form 
of an eagle to complete the group, and that 
the only reading desk known to have come 
from the Pisan pulpit is the one in Berlin 
which represents Christ between two angels. 
On the other hand, we do not know very 
clearly the actual design of the pulpit, 
which was an unusually large one, and it 
is more than probable that there were two 
reading desks, one of which, now missing, 3 
in the form of an eagle, would have stood 
over our pilaster. It may be noted, for 
example, that the pulpit of San Giovanni 
Fuorcivitas at Pistoia has three reading 
desks, one for the Gospels, one for the 
Epistles, and one perhaps for the Prophets; 
the pulpit of 1250 in San Bartolomeo at 
Pistoia has two reading desks. 

The sculpture lately acquired by the 
Museum and now exhibited in the Room 
of Recent Accessions has suffered little 
damage. The right hand of the angel has 
been slightly injured and part of the nose is 
missing; traces of color remain. J. B. 

A GROUP OF OAK FURNITURE 

IN the Room of Recent Accessions this 
month will be found a series of pieces of oak 
furniture of English make illustrating vari- 
ous types from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth century. 

The earliest of these periods is repre- 
sented by a Gothic chest, the next by two 
stools of the sixteenth century, one a par- 
ticularly fine example. A cupboard dating 
from the very end of the century illustrates 
a curious mixture of Gothic and Renais- 
sance ideas. A box stool and high chair 
show the fully developed Jacobean style 
of the middle of the seventeenth century. 
To connoisseurs and collectors the group 
will be of particular interest, as each piece 
formed part of the collection of the late 
Morgan Williams, Esq., of St. Donat's 

3 There is now in the Baptistery at Pisa, on the 
stairs giving access to Niccola Pisano's pulpit, 
an eagle reading desk, which is evidently a later 
addition to the pulpit, and which may well be 
the missing desk from Giovanni's pulpit since it 
agrees in style with his work. 
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Castle, Glamorganshire, and with one ex- 
ception all are illustrated in Macquoid's 
Age of Oak. The chest and cupboard, 
the most important and perhaps the most 
interesting of the pieces, the Museum owes 
to the generosity of Sir Joseph Duveen. 
The rest were acquired by purchase. 

It is certainly exceedingly appropriate 
that the earliest of the series should be a 
chest (fig. i). 1 Throughout the Middle 
Ages the chest was an indispensable house- 
hold moveable. It served for table and seat 
as well as for storage, and in it the goods 



snugly between the projecting ends of the 
uprights. The end of the flange and the 
rear upright are halved together and se- 
cured by a pin upon which the lid swings 
when opened. This form of pin-hinge pre- 
dates in type the iron strap-hinge and 
makes a very secure and simple fastening. 

The chest front is decorated with a sim- 
ple tracery pattern running across the 
grain in very low relief, of a type recalling 
the Perpendicular forms of the late four- 
teenth century. The only other carving 
consists of the winged lions, of a very prim- 




FIG. I. CHEST, END OF XIV CENTURY 



of king and peasant were placed on the fre- 
quent hurried moves that the turbulence of 
those times made necessary. 

The construction of this example is 
typical of the methods in use during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
heavy uprights, very wide in front, are 
connected by stout planking in two sections 
running horizontally and forming the sides, 
the lower of the two sections being thick- 
ened and notched to receive the planking of 
the bottom. The sides and ends are in- 
clined slightly inward, giving the appear- 
ance, as well as the actuality, of greater 
strength. The most interesting feature is, 
however, the fastening of the lid, which is 
secured laterally by two flanges, fitting 

^cc. No. 2 1. 89. i. H. 23 in. L. 48 in. W.23I 
in. Illus. page 7 (fig. 6), Age of Oak by Percy 
Macquoid. 



itive form, just visible at the base of the 
uprights. Only the head and wing tip of 
these beasts are now to be seen, showing 
that the chest originally must have stood 
at least several inches higher. The lock- 
plate, the only unmentioned ornamental 
feature, is of a type usual in the fif- 
teenth century. It resembles very closely 
a slightly more elaborate example in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 594 — 
1895) given as French work of the late 
fifteenth century. Of the three buttresses 
now remaining on the plate, the center 
one is hung on a swivel and guards the key- 
hole, which is revealed when it is swung 
aside. Unfortunately the lock itself no 
longer exists. The hasp with its attach- 
ments also disappeared with the original 
lid, the present lid being a restoration. 
The chest resembles very closely an ex- 
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ample in Mr. Roe's collection, illustrated 
in his book, 2 where it is assigned by him 
to the late thirteenth century. It seems 
very difficult to admit such an early date 




FIG. 2. JOINED STOOL 
EARLY XVI CENTURY 

to either of these examples, since the 
decoration in both cases shows so clearly 
the influence of the Perpendicular style. 
Though the construction is of a type in 




FIG. 3. BOX STOOL 
EARLY XVI CENTURY 

vogue a century earlier, it seems more 
reasonable to assign to the Museum piece 
a date not prior at least to the end of the 

2 Ancient Coffers and Cupboards, by Fred 
Roe, page 17. 



fourteenth century, by which time the ar- 
chitectural innovations of Gloucester were 
beginning to influence general design. 

The "joyned" stool as a staple article 
of furniture can claim an antiquity almost 
as great as that of the chest, for with it 
and the trestle table and bench, the cata- 
logue of mediaeval every-day furniture is 
practically complete. The chair retained its 
aristocratic place in English life until well 
into the sixteenth century, its present place 
being taken until then by the stool, which 
seems to have served equally well as a seat 
and a weapon. In consequence, no doubt, 
of the hard wear to which they were thus 
subjected, it is not surprising that few very 
early examples have endured to our day. 

The joined stool 3 in this group (fig. 2) 
illustrates the struggle between the native 
Gothic and the invading manner of the 
Renaissance and is a good example of the 
charm that often resulted. The construc- 
tion is exceedingly simple and is entirely 
Gothic in character. This style is also 
clearly visible in the buttress profile of 
the ends and the ogee piercing at their 
base. The medallioned heads separated 
by a rudimentary acanthus, which form 
the decoration of the sides, give, however, 
conclusive evidence of its early sixteenth- 
century origin — placed at 1535 by Mac- 
quoid. Although, judged by the standard 
of contemporary Continental work, the 
carving is crude indeed, it has a vigor and a 
considered quality that are very pleasing 
and well borne out by the good proportions 
of the whole design. The excellent color of 
the wood adds not a little to the beauty of 
the piece. 

The box stool (fig. 3) 4 or slab-ended box, 
as it is sometimes called, is shown by its 
decoration to be contemporary with the 
above piece. As an article of furniture, 
its interest lies particularly in its form, 
making a sort of link between the stool 
proper and the chest. It is easy to see by 
examining the first example how the idea 

3 Ace. No. 21.95.3. H.22jin. L. 18 in. W. 
io| in. Illus. Age of Oak by Percy Macquoid, 
page 71 (fig. 6 1 a). 

4 Ace. No. 21.95.4. H. 16 in. L. 25! in. W. 
12! in. Illus. Age of Oak by Percy Macquoid, 
page 71 (fig. 61b). 
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of the box seat developed from it and how 
useful such a piece of furniture could be, es- 
pecially with its contents made secure by a 
lock. Compared to the other stool, its 
workmanship is crude, but it is significant 
of the development that furniture forms 
were undergoing at this period when liv- 
ing conditions began, as it were, their 
modern phase. It is interesting to note 
that faint traces of vermilion are still 



sided form is quite unusual and prob- 
ably derived from the shape of the buffet 
or perhaps even more directly from the 
Gothic credence. The special charm of 
the piece lies, however, in its ornament 
and proportion. Both the quality and 
quantity of the ornamented surfaces are 
admirably adjusted to balance the plain 
reeded stiles and rails, and the carving 
is consistently in just the right scale to 




FIG. 4. CUPBOARD, ABOUT 160O 



visible in protected corners of the carving, 
showing in this case, as was probably true 
with most of the furniture and woodwork 
of this and earlier times, that it was origi- 
nally brilliantly colored, a fact that the 
beautiful texture and patine of old time- 
surfaced wood is apt to make us forget. 
The next piece of the group in point of 
chronology, and certainly the most im- 
posing, is the cupboard (fig. 4)} Its five- 

5 Ace. No. 21.89.2. H. 53! in. L. 58! in. W. 
25i in. Illus. Age of Oak by Percy Macquoid, 
page 152 (fig. 126). Ancient Coffers and Cup- 
boards by Fred Roe, page 1 10. 



afford a proper flicker of light and shade. 
In detail it is curiously rigid and geometri- 
cal, showing a stylistic decadence as far as 
motive is concerned, but on the other hand 
a very real and individual grasp of the par- 
ticular decorative problem. The patterns 
are all Gothic in origin. Those on the 
panels of the left side are derived from 
the "parchemin" type, the rest being sur- 
vivals of tracery forms of the fifteenth 
century. 

In regard to the general treatment of 
this ornament, it is interesting to compare 
the piece with one from Coity Church, 
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Glamorganshire, 6 which has a similar feeling 
for surfacing, though the forms used are 
far purer, the piece being probably at least 
fifty years earlier. It is not improbable 
that the cupboard, since it was in the col- 
lection at St. Donat's Castle, originated 
in the same section of the country as the 
Coity piece. Its retarded style, dating 
as it does probably from about 1600, 7 would 
indicate a provincial provenance, probably 
in the west country, as the eastern counties 




FIG. 5. HIGH CHAIR 
XVII CENTURY 

were in fairly direct communication with 
the Continent and its new ideas. The 
hardware is probably original. Like the 
carving, however, it is rather crude, though 
its decorative quality is good. The design 
resembles that used on a sixteenth-century 
cupboard illustrated in Roe's Ancient 
Coffers and Cupboards, 8 and, like it, shows 
strong Germanic influence. Except for 
the top, which is probably a restoration, 

6 Illus. Ancient Coffers and Cupboards by 
Fred Roe, page 102. 

7 Placed at 161 6 by Macquoid. 
8 Page 96. 



the cupboard is practically in its original 
condition. The initials carved on the 
center drawer and drop fronts refer in 
all probability to the person or persons 
for whom the piece was made. By a slight 
stretch of romantic imagination those at 
the sides may be made to stand for the 
donor and the two on the drawer to repre- 
sent the happy pair whose home it was to 
adorn. Such a use would not be inconsis- 
tent with the custom of the time. 

The two remaining pieces of the group are 
practically contemporaneous. Both were 
probably made late in the reign of Charles I, 
or during the period of the Commonwealth, 
the style of the box-top stool 9 being per- 
haps a few years earlier than the chair. 
The decoration of the chair (fig. 5) 10 which 
is a very good example of its type, follows 
the usual motives, using the strapwork 
rinceau and guilloche, the scroll cresting 
of the back containing a crude palmette. 
The disposition of the ornament and the 
proportions of the piece are very pleasing 
and give an air of solidity without overdue 
heaviness. The interrelation of each part 
must have been carefully studied, for the 
lack of the footboard is distinctly a detri- 
ment to the design. The introduction of 
applied baluster decoration to the stiles of 
the back is indicative of the later Jacobean 
manner. The turning of the arms and legs, 
following a sort of Tuscan Doric order, is 
used also in the legs of the stool. Here the 
motive of the carving on the sides of the 
box top is a somewhat monotonous strap- 
work of circles and bars with convention- 
alized quatrefoils. The lock-plate may 
well be original, but unfortunately, as in 
the case of the Gothic chest, the top is a 
restoration and the original hinges and hasp 
have disappeared. 

In judging these pieces, it should be 
remembered that they represent on the 
whole the household goods of the yeo- 
manry rather than of the upper class. 
The increase in social security that came 
with the Tudors was reflected by the end 

9 Acc. No. 21.95.1. H. 15 in. L. 1 5J in. W. 
15^ in. 

10 Acc. No. 21.95.2. H. 47 in. W. 14J in. D. 
12 J in. 111. Age of Oak by Percy Macquoid, 
page 197, fig. 168. 
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of the sixteenth century in a greater comfort 
and elaboration of domestic life, rendered 
possible in the case of the middle classes 
by increasing prosperity. The later pieces 
of this group show this change clearly in 
the elaboration of their form and surface 
decoration. Apart from their archaeologi- 
cal interest, however, they possess marked 
artistic qualities. Fitness to use and good 
proportion are the basis of good furniture 
design. In these as in their vigor of con- 
ception the pieces show the roots on which 
flowered the English cabinet work of the 
eighteenth century. 

M. R. R. 

FRENCH BLACK AND WHITE OF 
THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 

IN the last number of the Bulletin 
an attempt was made to outline the history 
of the changes in the several graphic media 
which were successively fashionable in 
France during the last century, and, 
incidentally, to point out the fact that each 
of the groups of artists which has made a 
real contribution to the development of 
art during that time has had to fight 
its way to acceptance through a "barrage" 
of hostile criticism. In that note, how- 
ever, nothing was said about the endeavor 
or the accomplishment of the several 
groups or about the general trend of the 
work of the century. 

Well known in this country as is the 
black and white of the more celebrated 
etchers of the middle years of the century, 
what came after is but little known, and 
when seen is apt to be misunderstood, es- 
pecially by those who have not followed 
more or less closely the development of 
French painting during the period. The 
comprehension of work by living or but 
recently deceased Frenchmen seems to be 
peculiarly difficult, not only on account 
of its comparative rarity in this country 
but even more because there is little so 
thankless or so difficult to think one's 
way through as the work of one's contem- 
poraries. Were it possible to get a view of 
it in perspective it would be different, 
but as it is one is caught and jostled in a 
crowd so thick and so quickly moving 



that one can get only occasional glimpses of 
faces as they squeeze past, let alone seeing 
whole figures or becoming familiar with 
expressions and gaits. One knows that 
in the crowd there are organizers, the men 
who determine the direction in which it is 
ultimately to move, but to pick them out 
of the crowd, where leader and mere 
henchman look so much alike, is almost 
impossible. Moreover, since one can never 
see any of them whole, it is inevitable 
that each new glimpse, each new aspect 
will call for a revision of opinion, and 
that it is impossible to come to any more 
than tentative conclusions. The serious 
observer knows that at any moment 
the turn of the kaleidoscope may bring 
before him something which will immedi- 
ately upset his entire calculation and re- 
quire the laborious construction of a new 
formula. Thus until a movement has 
stopped and been succeeded by another in 
a new direction, it is impossible to tell 
either what it is or how far it will go, be- 
cause in art at least the only clear vision is 
that around corners. 

In view of all this the following article 
has been prepared — not as a pedagogical 
explanation but rather as a sort of thinking 
out loud, informally, and with many hesi- 
tations and reserves. 

In the first place, it is necessary to con- 
sider the great differences between prints 
by men who habitually work in some 
graphic medium and those by men who 
habitually work in multicolored pigments. 
The specifically graphic artist has a tend- 
ency always to become immersed in the 
particular mechanical problems of his 
chosen medium. Moreover, working on a 
small scale and most often expressing him- 
self through a needle point, he frequently 
finds himself not only involved in what 
after all is very largely immaterial detail 
but seeing almost exclusively in terms of a 
more or less traditional black and white. 
The painter usually works on what is com- 
paratively speaking a vast scale, he thinks 
in terms of color and light, volumes, masses 
and weights, while space relationships and 
decorative quality are of the greatest im- 
portance to him. Being controlled by all 
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